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A Forward-Looking Policy 


The Consolidation Coal Company, one of the largest 
producing companies in the bituminous industry, an- 
nounced a policy on May 25, 1928, which may bring 
about significant changes in the productive capacity of 
the industry. Briefly, the policy of the company is to 
close down indefinitely a certain number of its mines 
which are least efficient and to dispense with a consider- 
able percentage of its employes in order to give those 
who remain steadier employment. 

In conjunction with this policy the company has invited 
other companies to consider this policy as a means of 
bringing about wide deflation of productive capacity. If 
t@@industry is to progress rapidly toward economic re- 
cO¥ery, the company believes that every producing unit 
must make some sacrifice to that end. 

The bituminous industry, as explained in the report 
recently issued by this Department, is an outstanding 
example of overdeveloped producing capacity. Roughly 
it can supply about twice as much coal as the nation 
demands. In this connection the company believes that 
the present plight of the industry “will not be remedied 
by forcing unwanted coal upon an unwilling market.” 
It sees no relief, either to the industry or to any pro- 
ducing company, through cutting prices below a level 
which will permit payment of overhead costs and adequate 
wages. It definitely announces that nothing is to be 
“gained by further cutting wages below a sound economic 
level.” 

The company, furthermore, recognizes that there will 
be a loss to the industry if many of the experienced em- 
ployes whom it is compelled to dismiss are unable to 
continue in the industry. . In behalf of the employes who 
are discharged and who are seeking work elsewhere the 
company asks for “all proper consideration and courtesy 
for their applications arising out of this action.” 

It is estimated that there are about 200,000 surplus 
workers in the bituminous coal industry. It would ap- 
pear that if many companies were to put into effect the 
policy announced by the Consolidation Coal Company it 
would be possible to carry on a careful selection of ex- 
perienced and skilled workers and to displace many of 
the inefficient employes who have been kept on the pay- 
® under a régime of very irregular and part-time em- 

ment. 

n the midst of a greatly overexpanded industry the 
operators have regarded it to their interest to keep more 
men on the payrolls than they have been able to employ 
regularly, because they wished to have the men available 
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when the opportunity arose to produce to full capacity. 
Thus during periods of maximum demand each company 
was in a position to supply as large a percentage of the 
market as possible. 

The data accumulated by the United States Coal Com- 
mission, however, show that costs of production are 
greatly reduced by regular and full-time operation. Thus, 
if the policy of maintaining a productive capacity which 
would permit regular operation were prevalent, the oper- 
ators would be in a position to pay better wages, obtain 


_greater profits and still sell coal at reasonable prices. 


But the retention of only experienced and skilled em- 
ployes in connection with a régime of more regular oper- 
ation will result in the displacement of a large number 
of workers. Obviously, unless these workers can find 
employment elsewhere they will increase the ranks of the 
unemployed. 

In short, if only one or a few large companies reduce 
the number of their mines and discharge surplus workers, 
deflation of the bituminous coal industry, the main pur- 
pose of the policy of the Consolidation Coal Company, 
will not have been accomplished. Each company, how- 
ever, which concentrates on operating the most efficient 
mines and seeks to regularize production can expect to 
reduce costs of production. Furthermore, the recom- 
mendation of the Consolidation Coal Company that each 
company voluntarily reduce productive capacity is per- 
haps the only legal basis, except through consolidated 
ownership, upon which deflation can be carried out under 
the anti-trust laws. Concerted action to reduce pro- 
ductive capacity might be regarded as an attempt to 
restrain trade. 


Ethical Standards in American Business 


The address of Edwin B. Parker, chairman of the 
board of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
at the annual meeting of the Chamber in Washington last 
month is a noteworthy document. It is in some senses a 
commentary and elaboration of the code of principles 
governing business conduct which was issued by the 
Chamber four years ago. While not in the nature of an 
official pronouncement of the Chamber, it would seem 
to be properly regarded as at least semi-official and as 
representing the ideals which the organization is willing 
to be understood as endorsing. It is published and dis- 
tributed by the Chamber in a twenty-five page pamphlet. 
Some excerpts of especial interest are quoted below, as 
an indication of the trend of responsible business think- 
ing toward the formulation of ethical standards. The 


— 
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excerpts are necessarily long and in order to conserve 
space they are here given successively without any ex- 
planatory comment since their essential meaning is quite 
clear. Judge Parker said: 


“The growth and development of business, and the , 


progress and well-being of society as a whole, demand 


unhampered opportunities for individual effort and initi- 


ative, which is rendered increasingly difficult in proportion 
to the increase in government regulation of business. On 
the other hand, methods:and ‘practices designed to secure 
immediate gains, without reference to the effect on the 
general public or the ultimate effect on. business itself, 
sometimes render restrictive and regulatory legislation in 
the public interest imperative. Business chafes under such 
legislation. The remedy lies in its own hands. It can, 
if it will, be governed and regulated by its own rules and 
principles of business conduct enforced by the most ef- 
fective of -all sanctions—a wholesome public opinion— 
created.and fostered by business itself." 


“Business does not exist unto itself alone. Business 
exists only by reason of what it does for others. It finds 
its opportunities to’ contitiue and to develop only in ad- 
vancing the welfare and the happiness of all those from 
whom it buys, those to whom it sells, and those whom it 
employs. ‘In the final analysis business deals with human 
welfare and: human ‘happiness. Its function is to find 
ways of promoting human ‘welfare and of adding to the 


opportunities for human happiness.” 


_ “Much has been said and written of late of the betrayal 


of public trusts by those in high places. All such must be 


dealt with by the courts and by the voters to whom they 
are accountable. I have neither the time nor the dis- 
position to deal with them here. The present concern of 
business is to-cast the beam out of its own eye; to purge 
itself of those corrupters of public servants whose moral 
turpitude in making possible the betrayal of a public 
trust is even greater than that of those whom they would 
debauch ; and to put the ban of outlawry upon those who 
have a contempt for the public interest, those who have 
a contempt for the government that affords protection 
to them and to their property, and those who have a con- 


tempt for our institutions of justice.” 


“It is the function of government to deal with crime. 
But there is a twilight zone between acts which are illegal 
and criminal on the one hand and acts which are simply 
unmoral on the other. Those whose conduct falls within 
this zone, whose acts, while within the law, are repugnant 
to the public interest, must be branded as social outlaws. 

“We are here concerned in awakening the seemingly 
dormant business consciences of many of the stockholders 
of corporations who, through non-action, impliedly place 
the seal of their approval on the acts of their offending 
agents. All such owe it to themselves, to the profession 
of business, and to the government, publicly to repudiate 
those who misrepresent them. They cannot accept the 
profits flowing from corruption and escape the moral 
stigma which inheres in such profits. Neither can they 
permit those who act for them to profit personally through 
corrupt corporate transactions or shield others who do. 
- +. Individual responsibility is not lost through cor- 
porate action but, on the contrary, is increased in exactly 
the ratio that. the influence exerted through corporate ac- 
tion exceeds that.of independent individual action. . 


“We are concerned in pointing out, to the millions of 
corporate stockholders throughout the land, that it is far 
more important to the permanent success of the instity- 
tions in which they have invested that these ns 
be managed and directed by clean, upright, just, and able 
men, than that their profits should be abnormally in- 
creased. 

“This Chamber is committed to the principle that gov-. 
ernment should not enter the realm of business to under- 
take that which can be successfully performed in the public’ 
interest by private enterprise. This principle is politically 
and economically sound. We are here concerned in point- 


ing out to business men everywhere that this principle is 


in far less danger from the propaganda of radical agi- 
tators than from the members of the business profession 
who are faithless to their obligations, who break down 
wane confidence, and who provoke government regula- 
tion!” 


“This Chamber—the federation of American business 
—is vitally interested in promoting sound trade, but not 
directly interested in promoting the fortunes of any 
trader. With an organization membership of more than 
fifteen hundred chambers of commerce and trade associa- 
tions, and an underlying membership of nearly a million 
business men, its concern is not with any particular busi- 
ness men or group of businesses or with any special in- 
terest, but with business as a whole. Therefore, it is 
deeply concerned in preventing any special interest taking 
an unfair advantage of, or collecting an undue profit from 
business as a whole. It is deeply concerned in ascertain- 
ing to what extent there is danger of pooled capital— 
the form of an artificial person, clothed by law with 
corporate power to engage in every activity in which an 
individual could engage, of obtaining a strangle hold on 
the homes, the workshops, the businesses, the communities, 
and ultimately on the government of the nation.” 


“To the extent that consumption is increased produc- 
tion and distribution must be enlarged, which in turn 
contributes to the prosperity of business. 

“But labor can prosper only through gainful employ- 
ment—steady employment. Irregularity in employment 
entails not only individual loss and human suffering but 
economic waste, which works directly to the disadvantage 
of business as a whole. Here is a problem which calls 
for the maximum of teamwork between business and 
labor. It is a challenge to the resourcefulness of the 
business engineer that production and distribution which 
have been considered as seasonal be made continuous 
throughout the year, so that seasonal unemployment with 
its inexcusable waste and suffering may be relegated to 
the past.” 


. . . Government should scrupulously refrain from 
entering any of the fields of industry, commerce, trans- 
portation, or distribution or any phase of business that 
can be successfully undertaken, in the public interest, by 
private enterprise. Firm in that faith this federation of 
American business stands today. But this principle, 
sanctioned alike by American political tradition and sound 
economics, in no whit abridges the right and the duty 
of government to conserve the larger public interest with 
respect to those private enterprises that are impressed vg 

a public interest. Indeed, this Chamber, which is 

an organization of ‘Big Business,’ but is a big organization 
of all business, is profoundly interested in the proper 
function of government in the legitimate regulation of 
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those private enterprises impressed with a public interest. 
For experience demonstrates that wholly unhampered and 


Ori: private initiative may become destructive of 


elfare of business as a whole. 

usiness believes in wholesome competition, but com- 
petition is not primitive strife. Business knows that 
competition may become not the life of trade but in truth 
the death of the traders. Piracy masquerading as com- 
petition is piracy none the less. Ruthless and unbridled 
individual initiative must be curbed in the public interest, 
and such legitimate checks and curbs are a proper exer- 
cise of the function of government. But business insists 
that this function be so exercised as neither to become 
burdensome as to costs, nor to paralyze that constructive 
initiative which is the mainspring of American business.” 


“Business can and is. prepared in effect to legislate for 
itself in eliminating unfair, uneconomic, and wasteful 
trade practices, including all forms of unfair competition. 
Chief among these are commercial bribery to secure com- 
petitive business, the misrepresentation of wares through 
misbranding or otherwise, the deformation of credit, en- 
ticement of employes, the use of financial strength to 
drive competitors from the market, or any action of any 
nature whatsoever opposed to good morals because charac- 
terized by bad faith, deception, fraud, or oppression. 
While business men, out of their intimate knowledge and 
experience of conditions and practices obtaining in their 
particular trade, are increasingly demonstrating that they 
have both the foresight and the courage necessary 
for self-regulation; nevertheless business lacks both the 
sg and the power to enforce, save through moral 

ion, those rules of self-restraint which it may pro- 
mulgate in its own and the public interest, and discipline 
such members of a group as may transgress those rules. 
When the appropriate government agency has, after full 
hearing, approved such rules as in the public interest, 
they can and will be enforced.” 


“Our business in foreign countries cannot be extended 
and put on a firm basis by force. While American busi- 
ness is entitled to the reasonable and proper protection of 
its government in foreign fields, it is a mistake to enter 
such fields if force is constantly required for its adequate 
protection. Rather should the quality of our product, 
the excellence of the service to be rendered, and the con- 
fidence inspired by fair dealing, insure to American busi- 
ness a welcome to every land, not for the purpose of 
exploiting either its natural resources or its peoples, but 
to assist in its growth and development, and to render 
a service through the fair exchange for its products of 
whatever America may have to offer. 


“America is the great creditor nation of the world, 


notwithstanding which the balance of trade in its favor 
is constantly increasing! America has in its vaults 45 
per cent of the gold of the world! Her standards of 
living are the highest in the history of the world! 
“These and similar statements are heard in our count- 
ing-rooms, at public gatherings, in hotel lobbies at home 
and abroad, and constantly appear in our press. Well— 
what of it! Why this constant proclaiming of facts al- 
teady too well known to our neighbors of other nations? 
wi it not become us to have more regard for our 
bors’ sensibilities? It is true that industry and pru- 
dence have combined with circumstance to bring to our 
country an unusual degree of prosperity; but can it be 
that we have not the stamina to stand prosperity? Can 
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it be that prosperity and poise cannot walk hand in hand? 
Must not the constant rehearsal and parading of our 
prosperity prove offensive to our neighbors? Does it not 
better become us to dwell on the responsibilities to our- 
selves and to the rest of the world which this prosperity 
implies, and cultivate an attitude of humility rather than 
self-satisfied superiority ? 

“America is on trial before the world. How shall we 
use the leisure which the growth of mechanical power 
has provided? How shall we use the power which ac- 
cumulated wealth has placed in our grasp? Does not the 
answer turn on the degree of intelligence and self-control 
developed and used by the nation or the individual, as the 
case may be? Will. America meet this test and, instead 
of flaunting her prosperity, seriously and with her accus- 
tomed efficiency discharge her responsibilities, dedicating 
her prosperity to service, to the task of making the life 
of the peoples of the world fuller and freer and more 
abundant? Is not this America’s place on the world’s 
team ?” 


His Spirit Lives On 


The Nash Clothing Workers, it appears, not only con- 
tinue to apply the Golden Rule among themselves under 
union shop conditions but they carry it over to those 
who are suffering. An appeal from the Little Hocking 
Valley miners for financial aid brought a generous re- 


“sponse from the workers in the Nash plant and started 


a campaign for subscriptions which was extended to 
other union shops. 

Signs put up in the shop called the attention of the 
workers to the fact that “the small sum of 50 cents will 
feed one baby three days,” that “the babies are not to 
blame because they are hungry,” that this was “another 
chance to show that Golden Rule Spirit,” and that “the 
Golden Rule works here, let’s use it.” The Nash em- 
ployes had already given generously to the Pennsylvania 
and Colorado miners and this appeal to “give ’til it hurts” 
probably applied literally to the poorer paid workers. 

The spirit of the Golden Rule is sufficiently in evidence 
to induce Charles W. Wood in Forbes Magazine, June 1, 
1928, to characterize the régime of industrial relations in 
the Nash plant as an indication that “Arthur Nash is not 
dead. He is risen.” Those who characterized Arthur 
Nash’s industrial policy as “snivelling hypocrisy” and 
“belching out a lot of pious platitudes about the Golden 
Rule” have come to accept it “as the basic principle of 
all their future plans.” They have found that this prin- 
ciple not only works in connection with all the problems 
within the company but that it is applicable to other plants 
and may easily become the basis upon which the whole 
clothing industry can be stabilized. The principle finds 
concrete expression in the fact that “it is as easy, when 
you once train yourselves to it, to sew a seam right as it 
is to sew it crooked, and it gives you a lot more satis- 
faction,” as well as in a program of cooperation which in- 
cludes not only workers and employers but the people 
who wear the clothes they make. 

Shortly before Mr. Nash’s death he said to Mr. Wood, 
“Our plant has gone as far as an individual plant can 
go. The problem now is to bring the Golden Rule into 
the whole clothing industry. I have no competitors to 
fear. We go on, doing better and better year by year, 
while other establishments are coming upon hard times 
and the industry as a whole is demoralized. I do not want 
to crush my competitors. That is not the way of the 
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Golden Rule. I want to save them. I want them all 
to enjoy the peace and prosperity which we are enjoying: 
but the only way they can achieve this is to substitute 
the law of giving for the principle of taking, and friendly 
human relations for the old system of exploitation.” 


China Famine Relief 


“Famine conditions in Shantung have been grossly 
underestimated,” according to the Peking representative 
of the Manchester Guardian in a recent cablegram. 
Though the area involved is smaller than in 1921, con- 
ditions are worse than for many years. Ten million 
persons face starvation in Shantung. For three years 
there have been short crops. This year drought and 
locusts have prevented the normal sowing and civil war 
has aggravated the situation. Hundreds of thousands 
have already died; hundreds of thousands more are roam- 
ing the country, begging for food and eating grass, roots 
and bark of trees. Infanticide, the selling of women and 
children into slavery, and parricide are common. 


Food is available in Manchuria and the eastern prov- 
inces. The Chinese themselves, Christian and non-Chris- 
tian, are working with the relief organizations. The 
China Famine Relief National Committee (419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City) is asking for $10,000,000 from 
the United States. The non-cooperation of the Red Cross 
is deeply regretted by those interested in the campaign. 
But the need in China challenges American sympathy 
and generosity. Secretary Hoover has _ recently 
stated: “The reports of the Department of Commerce 
indicate a very real famine in China from which several 
million people are suffering greatly. . . I wish to 
commend the effort of the China Famine Relief Fund 
in its attempt to bring this aid to a most unfortunate 
people and I trust it will meet with generous support.” 


It has been said that famine relief cannot be adminis- 
tered while the civil war in China is going on. But such 
relief work has been carried on in Shantung for some 
months. Engineers, government officials, missionaries, 
newspaper correspondents and investigators for China 
Famine Relief agree that relief work is practicable. The 
method of relief used by the China International Famine 
Relief Commission, in charge of the work in China, is 
payment in foodstuffs for work done on public improve- 
ments, such as river dykes, irrigation projects, etc. Such 
public works will make the recurrence of famine less 
likely. 

In this connection an editorial in the Chinese Recorder 
for April is interesting. It states that studies of Chinese 
rural economic life show that more than half the popula- 
tion in the Kiangsu villages and more than eighty per 
cent in the Chihli villages are below the “poverty line,” 
which is taken as-$125 to $150 Mexican (roughly $62 
to $75 in American dollars). Students estimate that 
fifty per cent of the Chinese were below this line in 1920. 
The causes for this condition are given as militarism, 
inefficient agricultural methods, the low acreage per cap- 
ita of potential agricultural land, and, as some people 
think, foreign economic domination. “China has, in fact, 
a population 280 per cent greater than that of the 
United States but a potential crop acreage only one-fifth 
as large.” Civil war is both an effect and a cause of 
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poverty in China, for the poverty-stricken people are” 
forced into military pursuits. Both crime and poverty” 
have been increasing in recent years. y 


A Proposed Rural Institute 


Columbia University has announced a plan for an In-_ 
stitute of Rural Affairs, which is to be established if an 
endowment fund can be secured. The plan was drawn” 
up by a conference called by President Nicholas Murray 
Butler, which first met in 1927, and finished its delibera-— 
tions early in 1928. Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield presided” 
at the meetings of the conference, and among the mem- 
bers were former Governor Lowden, Professor John 
Block of Harvard, H. A. Wallace, editor of Wallaces’” 
Farmer, E. C, Lindeman, Daniel Willard, president of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and L. J. Taber, master 
of the National Grange. 2 

President Butler conceives the Institute as an inter-— 
preter and an integrator of the vast body of knowledge 
about agriculture and rural life throughout the world, 
for the guidance of scholars and of governments. The 
conference report states that “the aim of the Institute 
would be to make original researches in the field of rural 
affairs, and to interpret and give publicity to the best 
available knowledge concerning the problems of agricul- 
ture and country life, the most promising methods of 
their solution, the relationships of the urban and rural 
groups and the international aspects of the farm ques- 
tion.” The conference proposes that the Institute be 
within the educational system of Columbia University, 
but under the direction of a separate administrative bog 
It also suggests that a majority of the administra 
board be representative of agricultural interests. The 
results of the work of the officers of the Institute are to 
be published both in popular form and in the usual form — 
for works of scholarship. 

The question of how Columbia University could fune- 
tion more effectively in rural affairs has been given much 
consideration since 1923, when President Butler made 
a number of observations in regard to the matter in his 
annual report. “The land, in the largest sense of the 
word, challenges modern scholarship and modern human 
interest in a score of ways. ; Some solution for 
the problems of the land and its relationships to human 
life must be found. It is within the province, and cer- 
tainly within the field of interest of Columbia University 
to attack this problem with all its resources.” 


No Money for Philanthropy? 


In 1925, over $237,000,000 more was spent for national 
defense than for the work of Protestant churches, ac- 
cording to a recent issue of Financing Philanthropy, 
published by Marts & Lundy, financial campaign directors, 
Contributions to Protestant churches in 1925 are given 
as $469,871,678, and in the same year $707,029,890 was 
spent on national defense. In 1927, $2,031,000,000 was 
spent for tobacco sold at retail; in 1926, retail expendi- 
tures for candy totaled $1,000,000,000, for soft drinks 
$497,500,000, for gasoline used in pleasure vehicles $1,- 
541,961,000. In 1923, contributions to hospitals totaled 
$259,497,465. Contributions to colleges in 1926 tot 
$118,114,084. The contrasts in these figures are Ob 
structive. 
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